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DELACROIX’S DANTE AND 
VIRGIL 


+ HE similarity between Delacroix’s 


famous painting of “Dante and 

Virgil” in the Louvre and a 
smaller painting of identically the same 
theme in the Potter Palmer Collection 
leads to the assumption that the painting 
at the Institute is one of the forty or 
more studies made for the larger paint- 
ing. The painting in the Potter Palmer 
Collection came from the painter Samuel 
Colman who acquired it from the 
Taylor Johnson collection. 

The well-known French art patron 
and writer, Moreau-Nélaton, who 
owned Delacroix’s journal, writes as 
follows in regard to this picture in his 
Delacroix: “In 1821........ Delacroix 
(now in his studio at 22 rue de la 
Planche) was ‘leading a dog’s life,’ re- 
maining twelve or thirteen hours a day, 
palette in hand, before a large canvas 
six feet high by six and a half feet wide. 
He had resolved that he would appear 
at the next Salon with a work which 
would command attention. The subject 


was borrowed from Dante’s Inferno. 
The poet and his guide, the divine 
singer of the Aeneid, embarked on the 
skiff of Phlegyas, are crossing the lake 
bathing the sinister walls of the city of 
Dis. The boat was getting steadily 
heavier from the weight of the unfortu- 
nates who clutched it frantically, and 
among whom the traveler to his great 
terror recognized several familiar faces. 
The work, aided by careful studies, was 
treated in Géricault’s somewhat sombre 
key. A powerful individuality, however, 
was piercing through that influence to 
which he was involuntarily submitting. 

“Guerin, Delacroix’s master, was in- 
vited to examine the picture in the 
latter’s studio and was not entirely sat- 
isfied with it. To him it had nothing 
but defects. He did not conceal his 
opinion that Delacroix was courting 
failure and that if he exhibited the can- 
vas he would be doing so at his own 
risk and without his master’s consent. 


“The jury fortunately looked at it 
with different eyes. The canvas was 
favorably received and hung in the 
Salon Carré. The aartist’s slender 
budget prevented him from providing it 
with an appropriate frame, but one of 
the judges had it sent to his own frame- 
maker. This enthusiastic and generous 
judge was Gros. He had conceived a 
passion for Delacroix’s work. Thirty- 
five years later, the beginner of that day, 
having himself become a master, did not 
forget how his budding genius had been 
received by the man whose powerful 
virtuosity he idolized, and it was with 
pleasure that he referred to the older 
man’s beneficient sympathy thus: 

“‘A fortunate circumstance enabled 
me to meet Gros, who, learning that | 
was the author of this painting, paid me 
such effusive compliments that ever since 
I have been impervious to all flattery. 
When he had called attention to all the 
merits of the painting, he finally told 
me it Was a chastened Rubens. For one 
who adored Rubens and had _ been 
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DANTE AND VIRGIL—PAINTING BY EUGENE DELACROIX IN POTTER PALMER 
COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


brought up in David’s school, this was 
the highest conceivable praise. He asked 
me if he could do something for me. So 
at once I asked him to let me see his 
famous Empire pictures, since the sub- 
ject was proscribed at that time.’...... 

“In spite of the success of the picture 
with the jury, it was not accepted with- 
out struggle. The critics vehemently 
discussed it. The entirely too famous 
Delécluze ridicuously characterized the 
work as a disgrace because the sense of 
it escaped him. His emulator, Landon, 
criticised Delacroix because he was a 
mere copyist. Fortunately for the honor 
of the artistic press, the newspaper Le 
Constitutionnel published an article by 
Adolphe Thiers in which due honor was 
paid the work as follows: 


“ “No picture was ever destined to re- 
veal the future of a great artist more 
than M. Delacroix’s Dante and Virgil 
in inferno. Here one can witness the 
gushing forth of spontaneous talent... . 
The author possesses both poetic and 
artistic inspiration of a high order. He 
throws his figures, and groups and bends 
them with the boldness of a Michelangelo 
and the fecundity of a Rubens.’ 

“Thiers was not in himself capable of 
sO sagacious an appreciation of a work 
of art, but he listened with profit to a 
man whose authority he judged to be 
unimpeachable and repeated the praise 
he had heard from Baron Gérard’s 
mouth, who, being acquainted with 
Delacroix’s family, took a lively interest 
in the beginner. The writer ended his 
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FROM THE ATTIC WINDOW—PAINTING BY FELICIE WALDO HOWELL AWARDED 
MR. AND MRS. AUGUSTUS S. PEABODY PRIZE IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


laudatory remarks by these words: “The 
opinion I here express is that of one of 
the grand-masters of the French school.’ 

“To Thiers is largely due the measure 
of success Delacroix was permitted to 
realize in his native field of decorative 
painting. For a first attempt then, one 
might call ‘Dante and Virgil’ a master- 
stroke. In spite of the vituperations of 
the critics the public was applauding and 
Delacroix triumphed. Count Forbin, 
director of the Museum, put his sanc- 
tion upon the painter’s success by pur- 
chasing it for the state for 2400 francs 
(then about $400).” 

When the painting was first shown 
at the Salon of 1822, Landon thought 
it a copy of some unknown Florentine 
painting, but Delacroix’s friend Soulier, 
that badaud dans la peau d'un gascon, 
found him in the Grand Salon of the 


Louvre copying the heads from “Noces 
de Cana” by Veronese. It is indeed the 
Veronese and Titian influence which 
is paramount with Géricault in this 
early work. Not until later came the 
period when the master had assimilated 
Rubens also, and we find the turbulent 
Fleming married to the sonorous Vene- 
tian in his canvases, such as “The Lion 
Hunt,” which may be found on another 
wall of the gallery in which the “Dante 
and Virgil” is hanging. Unfortunately 
for us the journal of Delacroix was not 
begun until after the Salon success of the 
“Dante and Virgil” so that we do not 
know the intimate details of his struggles 
with and his ultimate triumph over his 
subject in this instance. From this time 
he daily and meticulously set down his 
victories over the pseudo-classicism 
David’s regime. 


Published bi-monthly, September to May, inclusive, at The 
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IN THE HILLS—PAINTING BY LEON KROLL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The exquisite brush work of our little 


canvas, its beauty of surface, its faithful- 
ness to the Louvre painting warrants 
our belief that we possess the final study 


for the enlarged work. In quality the 
small canvas is much finer. Time and 
oxygen, bituminous fondant, and the in- 
exorable “official restorer” have not been 
kind to the Louvre painting. Over- 
painting and glazing by the non-com- 
mittal apprentice hand of the painter 
engaged on his first large Salon essay 
have done their part. The student or 
the cultured traveler of today who, 
Baedecker in hand, has puzzled over 
the epochal success of the young Dela- 
croix will find the answer here. 


MR. HARSHE’S APPOINTMENT 


N October 1 Robert B. Harshe 
took up his duties as Director 
of the Art Institute, succeeding 

George.W. Eggers who resigned to be- 


come Director of the Denver Art 
Association. During the past year Mr. 


Harshe held the position first of Assist- 
ant Director and later of Associate 
Director, his service to the Institute in- 
cluding the management of the School, 
the installation of both permanent and 
temporary exhibitions, and much of the 
executive work of the Museum. 

Mr. Harshe studied at the University 
of Missouri, Columbia University, the 
School of the Art Institute, Art Stu- 
dents’ League, Colorossi Academy of 
Paris, Central School of Arts and 
Crafts of London. He has held the 
following positions: Supervisor of 
Manual Arts, Columbus, Georgia; In- 
structor of Fine Arts, University of 
Missouri; Assistant Professor of Graphic 
Arts, Leland Stanford Jr. University; 
Director of Oakland Public Museum; 
Assistant Director Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh; 
Superintendent of Fine, Applied, and 
Manual Arts, Department of Education, 
San Francisco Exposition; also Assistant 
Chief, Department of Fine Arts, and 
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PHILOMELA—SCULPTURE BY JOHN GREGORY 
AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION IN ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


Secretary of the International Jury of 


Awards of the same department at the 
San Francisco Exposition; Member of 
the American Committee of Three to 
the International Congress of Art Ed- 
ucation, Paris. He has been Secretary 
and Treasurer for the Association of 
Art Museum Directors since 1917. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


HE Thirty-fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture opened on No- 

vember 3 with the annual autumn re- 
ception attended by over 4300 people. 
The tea tables gay with autumn flowers 
echoing the colors in the paintings were 
presided over by committees from the 
Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute, 
the Friends of American Art, the Fort- 
nightly of Chicago, the Municipal Art 
League, and the Young Fortnightly, the 
Friday Club, the Chicago Woman's 
Club, the Musician’s Club of Women, 
the Tuesday Art and Travel Club, and 
the Art Institute Alumni Association. 


The prizes were awarded as follows: 
the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
medal to Cecilia Beaux for her painting 
“The dancing lesson”; the Potter 
Palmer gold medal to Charles Grafly 
for his “Bust of Frank Duveneck” ; the 
Mrs. Keith Spalding prize to Elmer W. 
Schofield for his painting “Morning 
light”; the Norman Wait Harris silver 
medal to George Bellows for his paint- 
ing, “Old lady in black”; the Norman 
Wait Harris bronze medal to Welling- 
ton- J. Reynolds for his painting “Ave 
Maria”; the Mr. and Mrs. Augustus S$. 
Peabody prize to Felicie Waldo Howel! 
for her painting “From the attic win- 
dow”; the William M. R. French 
memorial gold medal to Eugene Ff. 
Savage for his painting “Arbor day’’; 
the Martin B. Cahn prize to Frank C. 
Peyraud for his painting “Late after- 
noon.” Honorable mentions were given 
to Sherry Fry for his sculpture “Un- 
finished figure”; to S. P. Jennewein for 
his sculpture “Cupid and gazelle’; 
to John Gregory for his sculpture 
“Philomela”; to Anthony Angarola for 
his painting “Compassion”; to A. 7. 
Hibbard for painting “Late February.” 

Particular attention was given to the 
hanging of the exhibition, the color in 
the series of galleries being carefully 
worked out, ranging from a high key 
of reduced white through the warm 
colors to blues and greens, so that there 
is always a sympathetic background 
The color used in painting the walls was 
broken, two or more colors of the same 
value used together. The walls thus 
become vibratory and the eye is not dis- 
tracted from the pictures. One line 
hanging has been used with the paint- 
ings well spaced. The scattering of the 
sculpture throughout the exhibition in- 
stead of confining it to one gallery en- 
hances the appearance of the paintings, 
and at the same time suggests the pos- 
sible more extensive use of bronzes and 
marbles in conjunction with paintinss 
as an effective form of decoration. 
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In looking over the exhibition it 
would seem that American painting is 
becoming more decorative and less 
realistic. It is tending toward symbolism 
and the essential, and drifting away from 
things as they are to things as seen 
through a personality. This is the in- 
evitable swing of art the world over. 

In the field of portraiture, which is 
essentially an art of realism, there is also 
to be found the same decorative ten- 
dency. This is founded on the flat 
decoration of Holbein or those illusive 
portraits ot the Chinese where silhouette 
is placed on silhouette with scarcely any 
modeling. The portrait artist of today 
either follows these traditions or those 
ot Hals and Sargent where likeness and 


direct brush work are the essentials. 


The problem of the portrait artist in 
representing both the likeness and char- 
acter of the sitter and at the same time 
completely giving expression to his own 
feeling for beauty in the treatment of 
his subject as an arrangement of lines, 
masses, and colors seems to be more 
than a mere mortal can accomplish on 
one and the same canvas. Consequently 
the portraitist’s trend is either in the 
direction of realism, or the decorative 
element necessarily becomes paramount. 

To carry this study of the decorative 
over into recent American sculpture, the 
exhibition provides significant examples 
in Sherry Fry’s “Unfinished figure” and 
John Gregory’s “Philomela.” 


FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 


N December 17 there will open 

a series of seven special exhibi- 

tions. The Wild Flower 
Society’s exhibition through which is 
displayed the various activities of Chicago 
nature lovers represents the scientist’s 
approach to nature, while an exhibition 
of paintings of flowers will represent by 
contrast the artist’s approach to the same 
material. The exhibition of artists’ 
tendering of flowers, collected from 
various sources by the Art Institute, will 


FIRST STEP—SCULPTURE BY C. P. JENNEWEIN IN 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

include fifty drawings in color of mush- 

rooms by Charles Chapman and paint- 

ings of still life by J. Alden Weir, 

Beatrice How and many others. 

The Wild Flower Society plans to 
exhibit such natural specimens as tree 
seedlings, weeds, grasses, ferns, mosses, 
fish, insects, snails, and birds, the 
majority of which are native to Illinois. 
Opportunities will be given for viewing 
unusual specimens under the microscope. 
Paintings of the Forest Preserves will 
also be shown. 

The Friends of our Native Landscape 
will display a group of landscapes 
painted in this country by living painters 
from the Friends of American Art 
Collection. As this society is interested 
in the preservation of scenic beauty 
throughout America, particularly through 
the establishment of state and national 
parks, it is holding this exhibition with 
the idea of calling attention to the locale 
of our familiar landscape paintings and 
turning our attention to nature by 
means of art. 

A group of “one man” shows will 
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SILVER DISH BY DOUGLAS DONALDSON IN APPLIED 
ARTS EXHIBITION 


include paintings and drawings by 
Leopold Seyffert, paintings by Sigurd 
Schou, pastels by Ray Boynton, sculp- 
ture and applied art by Alfonso Iannelli. 

Twenty portraits in oil and twenty- 
four portraits in charcoal by Mr. 
Seyffert, who came to Chicago this 
year to become instructor of painting 
and drawing in the School of the 
Art Institute, will be shown. Among 
the paintings there will be portraits 
of Leopold Stokowski, Fritz Kreisler, 
General Bliss, Samuel Gompers, and 
of the artist’s wife and his children. 
Mr. Seyffert’s place in American 
art seems already to have been es- 
tablished through the numerous im- 
portant prizes which he has rece‘ved. 
His nude “A model” shown in the 
annual exhibition received the Temple 
gold medal at the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of last year and has been pur- 
chased by the Friends of American Art. 


This picture and his portrait of “The 
Head Master” also being exhibited in 
the annual exhibition have demon- 
strated in a measure the brilliancy of 
his craftsmanship, and the refinement 
and subtlety of his conception, a com- 
pleter understanding of which is 
anticipated in his special exhibition. 

Paintings made by Sigurd Schou in 
Brittany last summer will be dis- 

played in December. Some years ago 

Mr. Schou came from Christiania, 

Norway, to New York where he 

made drawings and illustrations for 

newspapers and magazines. He his 
traveled and painted in many lands, 
particularly in the East. During the 
past few years his high-keyed still lite 
paintings with Chinese accessories, 
his marines, and his groups by the sea 
shore and in the parks—all vigorously 
painted with the palette knife and 
strongly stylistic, have been frequently 
seen at Chicago exhibitions. His 
latest paintings in Brittany are said to 
be the most interesting he has yet pro- 
duced, calling to mind the work of 
the Russian painter, Nicolas Fechin. 
There is probably no one today painting 
in as high a key and producing things as 
dazzling in color as Mr. Schou. 

Ray Boynton’s pastels are of the 
Whistlerian tradition, charming and ex- 
quisite in color, his subjects consisting 
of nudes and of Greek life. He was a 
former student of the Art Institute and 
a pupil of William P. Henderson. 

Alfonso Iannelli, whose sculpture and 
applied art are also to be exhibited at 
this time, came to Chicago to assist 
with the sculpture for Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Midway Gardens. Since that 
time he has produced the sculptural 
decorations executed in terra cotta for 
the Sioux City Court House which was 
designed by George Elmslie and cul- 
laborated with Francis Barry Byrne in 
interior decoration. Through his «s- 
seciation with architects of radical ten- 
dencies and the close relationship of 
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sculpture to archi- 
tecture, which 
their plans called 
for, his work has 
taken on a decid- 
edly decorative 
quality. Mr. 
lannelli’s desire 
to get away 
from the con- 
ventional idea of 
sculpture as such 
and to adapt it to 
some utilitarian 
purpose has led 
him to become 
interested in pro- 
ducing other 
forms of decora- 
tion used in the 
home, such as 
lighting fixtures, 
rugs, and decora- 
tive paintings. 
His early train- 
ing as a silver- 
smith has given him an ease in working 
in wood and ceramics as well as metal. 

On December 1 there will open an 
exhibition of early Chinese art shown 
through the courtesy of Yamanaka and 
Company. Included in this will be rare 
examples of Chinese sculpture of the 
T’ang period, Japanese sculpture, and 
Korean, Chinese and Japanese paintings. 
A heroic Kuan-Yin of wood from the 
Temple Chung-Chiao-Ssu will be a 
feature of the display. 

French and English aquatints of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries be- 
longing to I. K. Friedman will be shown 
in the Print Room from December 9 to 
January 1. 


APPLIED ART 


HE applied arts exhibition which 
closed the last of October seemed 
most successful from the fact that 


there was a large representation of the 
Various craft workers and over 900 ob- 


TAOS MOUNTAINS—PAINTING BY VICTOR HIGGINS IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


jects were sold from the exhibition. It 
was orie of the many temporary exhibi- 
tions in which a great amount of thought 
was given to installation details. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald prize for 
textiles to the Mountain Industries of 
Tryon, North Carolina; the Thomas F. 
Googerty prize, offered for the first 
time, to Weinold Reiss for his wood block 
prints; the Arthur Heun prize to en- 
courage originality and standard in 
applied art to Lester H. Vaughan for 
his collection of pewter; the Mrs. J. 
Ogden Armour prize for pottery or 
glassware to the Moravian Pottery and 
Tile Works; the Mrs. Avery Coonley 
prizes for woven fabrics to the Flambeau 
Shops of New York and the Davenports 
of New Hope, Penn.; the Thomas J. 
Dee prizes for work in gold to Gertrude 
Peet and for work in silver to Gion M. 
Peruzzi and Bradford Holmes Peruzzi; 


the Mrs. Albert H. Loeb prize for 
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OLD LADY IN BLACK—PAINTING BY GEORGE 
BELLOWS AWARDED THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS 
SILVER MEDAL IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


original design in silverware to Old 
Newbury Crafters; the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal and prizes of 
$100 were given to the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms and to the Pewabic 
Pottery, medal and $50 to the Green- 
wich House Pottery. Three stained 
glass panels made by Charles J. Connick, 
“Service,” a replica of a vestibule window 
in the chapel of Boston University, and 
two of the St. Martin series made for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine; and 
a pewter bowl by Lester H. Vaughan 
were purchased by the Logan Fund for 
the permanent collection. 

During the applied arts exhibition 
there was held an exhibition of the work 
of Weinold Reiss of New York. His 
woodcuts and batiks were shown with 
the applied arts exhibition and his paint- 
ings in various media in the last gallery 
of Gunsaulus Hall which has now been 
set aside for temporary exhibitions. Mr. 
Reiss who received his training in 
Munich under Franz von Stuck has 


been one of the leaders of the modern 
art movement of Germany as it found 
expression in this country, having been 
a frequent contributor to The Modern 
Art Collector. His batiks and woodcuts 
were daring in their use of color and his 
portraits strong in draughtsmanship. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


r “HE Library has received from J 
C. Cebrian of San Francisco 
valuable additions to his former 

gifts of books and photographs on 

Spanish art. Notable books in this gift 

added to the Ryerson Library are: 

Gervaso de Artinano’s La arquitectura 

naval espanola, a publication of 1920 

which shows research among manu- 

scripts and other early sources; Davil- 
lier’s Recherches sur U’orféevrerie en 

Espagne, which adds to an artistic dis- 

cussion a chronological table of gold- 

smiths; Rocafort’s Portfolio fotografico 
de Espana, in eleven volumes; and the 
memoirs, numbers 9-24, of the Commis- 
sion Investigaciones Paleontolicas of the 

National Museum at Madrid. 

Conspicuous among those presented by 
Mr. Cebrian to the Burnham Library are 
the eight large portfolios comprising the 
Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espana, 
complete so far as it was published be- 
tween 1859 and 1881. This work which 
the government had undertaken of 
publishing, correlating and analyzing all 
Spanish architecture and related art, and 
which it had later failed to support was 
left unfinished at the death of the editor, 
Don José Dorregaray in 1882. ‘The 
great fragment contains 89 monographs 
and 286 plates. 

Of particular interest among the new 
accessions in the photograph and lantern 
slide department are photographs of 
Spanish architecture, notably Cordova, 
together with a large collection of de- 
tails from the reredos and choir stalls of 
the Cathedral of Toledo. Other g fts 
6f -photographs, prints and color pl«tes 
from Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson, 
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Mrs. Bryan Lathrop and Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer furnish valuable material. 
In order to strengthen the illustrative 
material on the Gothic period the 
Library has purchased a large number 
of photographs of the windows of 
Chartres cathedral, which show not 
only the versatility of the mediaeval 
craftsmen, as seen in the ever vary- 
ing design of the entire window, 
but also the detail work in the 
figures, decorative backgrounds and 
borders; while a few lantern slides, 
colored under the direction of an expert 
on medieval glass afford a glimpse of 
the marvellous, glowing color. These, 
together with reproductions of the de- 
tails of the portals, particularly the 
figure sculpture, supplement the collec- 
tion so as to furnish a basis for a com- 
prehensive study of the architecture, 
sculpture and glass. Another group of 
slides which reproduce examples of 
ivory carving, manuscript illuminations, 
enamels, marble inlays, and Celtic metal 
work affords material for a comparative 
study of the arts of the middle ages. 


NOTES 


HE BARTLETT MURALS— 
Frederic Clay Bartlett’s mural 
paintings for the Burnham 

Library, the gift of the artist, have been 
completed and marouflaged into the 
round arch settings which had been left 
blank when the Library was built. The 
title of “Great walls” has been given 
to both the murals by Mr. Bartlett. 
He selected as the theme for his decora- 
tion for the east niche the building of 
the great walls of China. This seemed 
to him to be most appropriate for the 
decoration of an architectural library in 
that it was the first and probably the 
greatest architectural dream ever carried 
into effect. Mr. Bartlett made sketches 
of the great Tartar monument when he 
was in China last year. His mural 
depicts all the pageantry which goes with 


MADAM GABRILOWITCH—DRAWING TO BE SHOWN 
IN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS BY 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 


an early Chinese court and represents 
the Emperor Che-Hwang-te being shown 
the plans of the wall by the architect. 
The notes of vermillion, gold, and black 
used in the painting are typically 
Chinese. It is as casual in its use of 
perspective as Chinese painting itself. 
The second decoration represents in 
contrast to the first great walls the latest 
type of great walls, the sky-scrapers of a 
great American city. It was not the 
artist’s intention to portray any particu- 
lar city. The dome and the figures on 
the church were made to suggest the 
idea that in the midst of all our modern 
commercial activities we have retained 
our ancient religion. In this mural Mr. 
Bartlett had the problem of overcoming 
a shaft of light from a side window. 
This he has accomplished by a clever 
handling of his composition and values. 


Music IN THE GALLERIES—The 
Chicago Amateurs’ Orchestra, composed 
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CHANCEL WINDOW FOR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN, BY CHARLES J. CONNICK 
IN APPLIED ARTS EXHIBITION 


of sixty business men under the direction 
of Palmer Clarke, have generously do- 
nated their services for a series of con- 
certs. The first of these will occur on 
December 11 and will be given at the 
head of the grand stairway from 7:30 
to 9 o'clock. 


Attan Cius—The Atlan Ceramic 
Club held its twenty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition in Gunsaulus Hall from No- 
vember 3 to 27. Among the decorated 
objects displayed this year are a number 
of large bowls, vases, and lamp bases, 
which are strong in color and vigorously 
painted, and suggest a new development 
in the artistic career of this club. 


ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy—At the an- 


nual election of the Antiquarian Society 
held on November 8, the following were 
elected, Mrs. Potter Palmer, president, 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Ayer, vice-president, 
Mrs. Wilhelm L. Baum, treasurer, Mrs. 
A. A. Carpenter, secretary, and as 
directors, Mrs. Samuel E. Barrett, Mrs. 
William O. Goodman, Mrs. Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Harry Pratt Judson, 
Mrs. William R. Linn, Mrs. Martin A. 
Ryerson, Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, 
Mrs. John H. Winterbotham. 


Lecrures—The attention of mem- 
bers is call to the schedule of lectures 
and concerts given on Tuesday after- 
noons and Mr. Taft’s Friday afternoon 
lectures on “Classical and Renaissance 
sculpture,” all of which are listed in the 
calendar on the back page of the 
BuLtetin. Little comment is necessary 
in regard to most of the lecturers who 
are already well known to Art Institute 
audiences. Forbes Watson who speaks 
on “The significance of modern paint- 
ing” on January 17 is lecturer for the 
Art Students’ League of New York. 
Charles Upson Clark who delivers a 
series of lectures on three consecutive 
Tuesdays beginning January 31, is a 
former director of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in 
Rome. For fifteen years he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Yale University. 


Girts, Loans AND PrizEs—Louis 
Kronberg’s painting “Grandmother” has 
been presented anonymously to the 
Museum. The Print Department /ias 
received eight additional engravings by 
the Little Masters for the Potter Palmer 
Collection of Little Masters, and twenty- 
eight etchings by contemporary English 
etchers and thirteen etchings by Wallace 
De Wolf as the gift of Wallace De 
Wolf. Frederic Clay Bartlett has !ent 
an important still life by Van Gogh. 

Charles S. Peterson has established the 
Charles S. Peterson Purchase Find 
from which $500 is to be expended for 
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a painting from the annual ex- 
hibition for the permanent col- 
lection of the Art Institute and 
$s00 ($250 each) for two 
paintings from the Chicago 
artists’ exhibition. The latter 
are to be placed in the city 
public schools. As no picture 
was purchased with this fund 
from the annual exhibition of 
this year the accrued fund will 
make possible the purchase of a 
$1,000 painting next year. 


Dante Manuscript—Dur- 
ing the week of October 29 the 
Caxton Club showed a fac- 
simile reproduction of the, 
Codice Trivulziano manuscript 
of the Divine Comedy. The 
original of this manuscript, 
which was written sixteen years 
after Dante’s death by Ser 
Francesco Nardo Barberino of 
Florence, was owned by Princess 
Trivulzio of Milan. Through 
the instrumentality of Luigi 
Carnovale of Chicago fac-simile 
reproductions of this manuscript 
are being presented by the 
Italians of the United States to 
leading American universities in com- 
memoration of the 600th anniversary of 
Dante’s death. 


ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY—The Oc- 
tober issue of Art and Archaeology has 
been devoted exclusively to Chicago as 
an art center. In this publication has 
been gathered much valuable material 
both in text and reproductions not 
available in any other form. Interest- 
ing data on the pioneer period in Chicago 
art history have been brought to light as 
well as information regarding Chicago’s 
latest art acquisitions and her ideals for 
future civic beauty. These articles, which 
are not merely inventories but an attempt 
“to see ourselves as others see us,” were 


written by Lorado Taft, George W. 


AVE MARIA—PAINTING BY WELLINGTON J. 


Eggers, Charles H. Wacker, Thomas 
E. Tallmadge, Ralph Clarkson, Clarence 
Hough, Lena M. McCauley, Fay 
Cooper-Cole, David <A. Robertson, 
Stella Skinner and Everett L. Millard. 


Scnoot—Enrollment in the 
School is as follows, 772 in the day 
classes, 717 in the night classes, and 591 
on Saturday, making a total of 2,080. 
Work is now under way for the various 
important competitions in which stud- 
ents of the School are having the 
opportunity of participating. The fol- 
lowing committee of instructors has 
been appointed to look after the details 
of the Chicago Tribune prize of $5000 
for mural decorations for its city room: 


Mr. Rosse, Mr: Stickroth, Mr. Fors- 


REYNOLDS AWARDED 
THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS BRONZE MEDAL IN THE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
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GREAT WALLS—MURAL PAINTINGS BY FREDERIC 
CLAY BARTLETT FOR BURNHAM LIBRARY 


berg, and Mr. Schook. In the Chicago 
Daily News fountain competition, which 
is open to alumni as well as students of 
the School, it has been decided that on 
January 15 the judges will select from 
the sketches made to scale the three most 
successful models, and the sculptors of 
these will then be asked to execute their 
designs life size at the expense of the 
Daily News. The $1000 prize will be 
awarded to the most successful of the 
three. 

Several important gifts have been 
made to the School. William O. Good- 
man has presented a stained glass win- 
dow from the Grosvenor Thomas collec- 
tion made of fragments of thirteenth to 
eighteenth century glass. 

The other gifts are $4,278 bequeathed 
to the Art Institute by the will of 
Fannie Oplatka for the Fannie Oplatka 
Scholarship and the increase of the 
John Quincy Adams Scholarship from 
$10,000 to $15,000 by Mrs. Frederic 
Latimer Wells. 

Two new Saturday classes have been 
organized in the School, a class in toy 
making, and a course in applied art as 
related to home furnishings taught by 
Ella Langenberg of Columbia University. 

Prizes of $100 each were awarded to 
Josephine Kern and Ida McClelland 


Stout by the Drama League of Chicago 
for their reliefs of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. Six casts were made of these 
and placed in the high schools of the city. 


LirHocraPHs BY Howarp LEIGH— 
In the Print Room lithographs by 
Howard Leigh are being shown until 
December 7. Mr. Leigh is a young 
Indiana artist who came into promi- 
nence two years ago through his litho- 
graphs of Paris and the invaded regions 
of Northern France. The great archi- 
tectural themes have not been done by 
him in the detailed manner of many who 
depict these well-known subjects, but 
rather in a vigorous impressionistic way 
which suggests the romance which per- 
vades these historic spots. The pictorial 
quality of his work calls to mind that 
of F. Hopkinson Smith. Twenty-four 
of his war prints have been purchased by 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts tor 
the Musée de la Guerre. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT — During 
January Better Homes Institutes will 
be given in the high schools of Chicago. 
Sessions will be held not only for high 
school students during school hours, but 
also in the evenings with free admission 
for the community. During the past 
two months Institutes have been given 
in Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Youngstown. In December 
engagements will be filled in Milwaukee 
and St. Louis. 


AssociaTIon—The William 
M. R. French memorial gold medal, 
awarded at the annual exhibition by the 
Alumni Association to a student or 
former student of the School, was given 
this year to Eugene F. Savage, formerly 
of Covington, Indiana. His two paint- 
ings represented in the annual exhibition 
won the medal of honor at the exhibition 
of the Architectural League in New 
York last spring. About forty alumni 
are represented by paintings in the ex- 
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hibition, and for the first time the as- 
sociation was officially represented in the 
receiving line at the annual reception. 

A directory giving the names and ad- 
dresses of all members of the association 
is now in preparation. News of the ac- 
tivities of the association will be pub- 
lished under a separate heading in each 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The summer school of painting at 
Saugatuck conducted by the Association 
enjoyed a most prosperous season. The 
enrollment averaged seventy-five stu- 
dents daily, which taxed the physical 
capacity of the school. About a third 
were alumni. Frederick Fursman, the 
director of the school, was assisted by 
John Norton and Edgar Cameron. 


“THe GrapHic Arts” PUBLISHED 
—The Scammon Lectures given by 


Joseph Pennell in 1920 on the subject 
of “The graphic arts” are now available 
in book form. A unique feature of this 
work is the demonstrations of the pro- 
cesses of etching and lithography as they 
were given before the audience when 
Mr. Pennell delivered his lectures. The 


EXHIBITIONS 


GREAT WALLS—MURAL PAINTINGS BY FREDERIC 
CLAY BARTLETT FOR BURNHAM LIBRARY 


book contains two chapters on drawing, 
printing, and engraving, and their rela- 
tion to the art of illustration. There 
are two chapters each on etching and 
lithography. The book is written in 
Mr. Pennell’s pungent conversational 
style and is profusely illustrated. . Single 
copies are $5 and may be purchased at 
the sales department of the Museum. 


NovEMBER, 192I—JUNE 1922 


September 22—October 23, inclusive—Paintings and woodcuts by Weinold Reiss. 
October 29—November 6, inclusive—Exhibition of Dante manuscript under 


auspices of Caxton Club. 


November 3-27, inclusive—Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Atlan Ceramic 


Club. 
November 3—December 11, 
American Paintings and Sculpture. 


inclusive—Thirty-fourth Annual 


Exhibition of 


November 12—December 7, inclusive—Lithographs by Howard Leigh. 


December 1—Early Chinese art. 


December 9—January 1, inclusive—Old aquatints lent by I. K. Friedman. 
December 17—January 18, inclusive—(1) Annual Exhibition by the Chicago 
Chapter of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America assisted by the 


Audubon Society and the Illinois State Microscopical Society. 
tion of the Friends of our Native Landscape. 
(4) Pastels by Ray Boynton. 
(6) Sculpture and applied art by Alfonso Iannelli. (7) 


Schou. 
Leopold Seyffert. 
Paintings of flowers. 


January 3-23, inclusive—Portrait etchings and drawings by Elizabeth Telling. 


(2) Exhibi- 
(3) Paintings by Sigurd 
(5) Paintings and drawings by 
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January 26—February 28, inclusive—(1) Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Twelfth annual exhibition of etchings 
under the management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March 3-29, inclusive—Etchings and drypoints by Margery A. Ryerson. 

March 8—April 5, inclusive—(1) Annual architectural exhibition. (2) Group 
of decorative paintings and sculpture. (3) French decorative illustrations. 
April 15—May 15, inclusive—(1) Second International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (2) Collection of modern drawings. (3) Photographs by Chicago 

Camera Club. (4) Exhibition by animal painters and sculptors. 

May 3-31, inclusive—Color prints by Boutet de Monvel and George Senseney. 

May 27—June 11—(1) Annual exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 
(2) Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition by the Art Students’ League of Chicago. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


November 29 Lecture: “Architectural impressions of Southern Spain.” Edmund 3. 
Campbell. 
December 2. Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 
6 Lecture: “Architectural impressions of Northern Spain.” T. E. Tallmadge. 
9 Lecture: “Michelangelo.” Lorado Taft. 
13 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
16 Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.” Lorado Taft. 
20 and 27 Christmas Holidays. 
January 3 Lecture: “A dramatization of interior decoration.” Ross Crane. 
10 Lecture: “The acid test in art.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
17 Lecture: “The significance of modern painting.” Forbes Watson. 
24 Lecture: “Greek costume and the principles of dress.” I. B. Stoughton 
Holborn. 
31 Lecture: “Rome, capital of the Caesars.” Charles Upson Clark. 
February 7 Lecture: “How the Romans wrote their books.”” Charles Upson Clark. 
14 Lecture: “Book and miniature, from Charlemagne to Guttenberg.” Charles 
Upson Clark. 
21 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
28 Lecture: “Design and planting of the home grounds.” F. A. Cushing Smith. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 
o'clock. George Dasch, conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

The Chicago Amateurs Orchestra play at the head of the grand stairway on 
December 11 from 7:30 to 9 o'clock. 

Programs of chamber music are given on Sunday evenings once a month :t 
8 o'clock. Admission 25 cents. The series is as follows: 

December 4. Philharmonic String Quartet. 

January 8. Shostac Quartet. 

February 5. Philharmonic String Quartet. 

March 5. Shostac Quartet. . 

April 2. Philharmonic String Quartet. 
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